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INTRODUCTION 


In 1849, administrator-turned-historian Ganesh Das Vadhera completed Char 
Bagh-i-Panjab, a history of his native region in India, the Punjab. The Char 
Bagh was a Persian manuscript written as the Sikh Kingdom of Lahore was 
being dismantled and the Punjab incorporated into British India, and documen- 
ted the establishment, decline, and fall of Sikh rule in the area. Vadhera’s 
account was more than a political history of the Punjab, however; it also 
gave detailed descriptions of many of the towns, cities, and villages of the 
region leading some contemporary scholars to refer to it as a geography 
(Brand and Westcoat 2001). Guru Nanak Dev University recognized Vadhera’s 
Persian text as being not only a historical account but a source of valuable 
“information on social, religious, and cultural life of the Panjab,” and published 
itin 1965 (Grewal and Banga 1975: 9). Two scholars of the region published a 
partial English translation a decade later (Grewal and Banga 1975). 

The English translation of the Char Bagh excludes Vadhera’s review and 
analysis of the Punjab’s political history (which the translators’ synopsize in 
their introduction) and presents instead a 150-page section of the original 
text devoted to a description of the region. This section, the translators tell 
us, “furnishes most of the [text’s] topographical, sociological and cultural 
data on the Panjab” (Grewal and Banga 1975: 10). The English translation 
makes a curious change to the text, however, one that raises important ques- 
tions about literature’s place in the writing of history. Nestled within 
Vadhera’s description of the Punjab—but absent from the main text of its 
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English translation—is an extensive narration of fictional romances. Indeed, 
one-third of Vadhera’s description of the Punjab is devoted to recounting 
qisse (stories; sing. gissa), Punjabi-language romances that historically circu- 
lated in both oral and textual form.' Their centrality to the original text 
suggests that Vadhera thought gisse were crucial to an understanding of the 
Punjab and its history. 

Ganesh Das Vadhera, unfortunately, never elaborated on why he thought a 
series of gisse, all drawn from the Punjabi oral tradition, were fundamental to 
writing the region’s history. The answer to that question—why, or how, do 
qgisse inform an understanding of the Punjab’s history?—is not self-evident. 
As historical texts or sources, gisse are certainly enigmatic. They are clearly 
fictional narratives, sometimes even fantastical. We know little about those 
who composed them, even less about those who performed the tales orally, 
and almost nothing about audience reception. Perhaps these considerations, 
which make gqisse elusive historical texts or sources, explain their marginal 
role in the Char Bagh’s English translation, a text produced by two of 
Punjab’s eminent historians for its value as a primary source. 

Taking a cue from Ganesh Das Vadhera’s unexpurgated Char Bagh- 
i-Panjab, this essay argues that Punjabi gisse are integral to understanding 
Punjab’s history, particularly its colonial history (1849-1947). By concentrat- 
ing my analysis on two aspects of Punjabi gisse, I will illustrate their useful- 
ness as historical sources. First I will examine invocations as a literary 
convention that helps constitute the gissa as a genre and, second, I will 
analyze representations of piety, a central motif of gissa narratives. This 
focus will elucidate how qisse contribute, in particular, to an understanding 
of aesthetic and religious culture in colonial Punjab. 

I open my analysis by examining the gissa genre as it emerges in South Asia 
generally, and the Punjab specifically, during the medieval and early modern 
periods. Punjabi language gisse, I will show, lie at the nexus of Perso-Islamic 
and local Punjabi aesthetic forms. I argue that Punjabi gissa writers drew 
heavily upon the literary conventions of Persian gisse, drawing their compo- 
sitions into the sphere of Perso-Islamic literary aesthetics. At the same time, 
Punjabi gisse constitute a regional tradition, one that incorporated local aes- 
thetic principles and responded to the religious plurality and social organiz- 
ation of the Punjab.” While a Perso-Islamic aesthetic provides an important 
foundation for the Punjab’s qissa tradition, this does not limit the gissa to 
being an Islamic or Muslim genre. In the context of the late nineteenth 


' Rather than including these romances in their entirety, the translators provide abridged trans- 
lations, and this only in an appendix. 

? Three major religions have long been practiced in the Punjab: Hinduism, Islam, and Sikhism. 
By the late nineteenth century there was also a growing Christian community. The reference to 
“social organization” is to zat (kinship group), a kinship system that continues to mark Hindu, 
Muslim, Christian, and Sikh social organization in the region. 
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century, however, the Perso-Islamic component of the Punjabi gissa takes on 
particular historical significance as questions of religious difference became 
entwined with aesthetic, literary, and linguistic choices in the Punjab, as in 
other parts of colonial India. That the gissa continued to be one of the most 
popular literary forms of the time suggests that there were currents in late nine- 
teenth-century society that were not affected by the era’s increasingly commu- 
nal (antagonistic along religious lines) political environment. 

The latter portion of this essay shifts attention from the significance of genre 
to an examination of the content of a range of gisse composed during the colo- 
nial period. Although gisse narratives are located in real Punjabi locales or 
sometimes make reference to real historical persons or events, their contri- 
bution to Punjab’s history rests not in any kernels of empirical evidence to 
be drawn from them, but rather in their engagement with issues that were 
relevant to Punjab’s inhabitants. Working within the bounds of the genre as 
well as within the strictures of centuries-old and well-known narratives, 
Punjabi poets were nonetheless able to argue and debate issues of contempor- 
ary social, cultural, and religious importance through gisse. 

While authors took up a range of issues in their gissa compositions, I focus 
here on one theme that figures prominently in late nineteenth- and early twen- 
tieth-century compositions: the proper performance of piety. As a rich body of 
scholarship has emphasized, many late nineteenth-century socio-religious 
reform organizations were concerned with defining both proper and pious 
conduct for their co-religionists (Friedmann 1989; Jones 1989[1976]; 1992; 
Malik 1984; 1997; Metcalf 1982; Minault 1999: 158-214; Oberoi 
1997[1994]; Wasti 1976). An analysis of gisse makes two important contri- 
butions to the history of Punjab’s socio-religious culture during this 
dynamic period. First, gisse add a regional and non-sectarian perspective to 
our understanding of late nineteenth-century debates about the definition of 
piety. In providing a point of view that is not grounded in any one religious 
tradition, gisse are remarkably different from the tracts, treatises, newspapers, 
and modern genres of literature, most of which were produced by religious 
reformers, that have been important sources for scholarly studies of the 
period.* Second, Punjabi gisse provide evidence that Punjabis shared 
notions of pious behavior irrespective of their affiliations to different religions. 
Put another way, Punjabi gisse present a vision of late nineteenth-century 


3 It is important to note that gisse were not the only type of popular Punjabi fiction in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. A comparable form of narrative was the novel, intro- 
duced into Punjabi literature in 1898. As a genre, however, the novel (as was true of Punjabi- 
language tracts, treatises, and newspapers) was introduced and promoted by socio-religious refor- 
mers (particularly the Sikh Singh Sabha). The Singh Sabha regarded Punjabi as a specifically Sikh 
language, and one of its leading proponents, Bhai Vir Singh, saw the novel as a good vehicle for its 
reformist agendas (Barrier 1970; Ganda Singh 1972). Such new, modern genres differ markedly 
from qisse not only in their novelty, but in their circulation, being limited principally to a 
reading public. 
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sociality and religiosity in which religious community—Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, 
or Christian—was not of paramount importance. 

Representations of devotion in Punjabi gisse provide insights into the nature 
of contemporary Punjabi beliefs and practices, but these representations do not 
map comfortably onto contemporary notions of discrete religious commu- 
nities. And yet the practices represented in gisse do not exclude those 
notions. What gisse underscore is the multiplicity of religious practices in 
which Punjabis participated. This complexity of religious belief has been dif- 
ficult to integrate into the history of late nineteenth-century Punjab given the 
scholarly emphasis on this period as a time of sharpening religious boundaries 
and increasing political discord between members of different religious com- 
munities (Oberoi 1997; Datta 1999; Jones 1989[1976]). Indeed, India’s Par- 
tition in 1947 along ostensibly religious lines, which resulted in religious 
violence in which as many as a million people were killed in the Punjab 
alone, serves to reinforce this perception of Punjab’s colonial past. The Par- 
tition has remained salient in South Asia and South Asian historiography, 
whether gauged through the ever-present political tensions between India 
and Pakistan, the rhetoric that accompanies communal pogroms in India 
(Pandey 1992), or scholars’ “Partition industry,” a recent spate of works 
trying to understand the event and particularly the violence it engendered 
(Kaul 2002[2001]). This has undoubtedly obscured aspects of Punjabi experi- 
ence that were shared by people of all religions. With Partition always expli- 
citly or implicitly as the backdrop, scholarship on the region’s colonial history 
has emphasized increasing political tensions between religious groups. 
However, gisse from the same period indicate that an ethos of piety continued 
to be both salient to and shared by Punjabis, despite this political context. 


SYNCRETISM RECONSIDERED 


As my introductory comments indicate, the Punjabi gissa tradition, in form 
and content, lies at the interstices of different cultural and religious for- 
mations. In terms of genre, it blends Perso-Islamic and local aesthetics into 
a coherent and recognizable regional genre. In their representations of devo- 
tional practice, Punjabi gisse emphasize a kind of piety that was shared 
across religious traditions as opposed to one affiliated to a single religion. 
In both the realms of genre and devotional practice, Punjabi gisse represent 
ideas that do not fit comfortably within existing categories or taxonomies, 
whether literary/aesthetic or religious. Because qgisse draw on multiple cultural 
and religious traditions, this essay seeks to assess the usefulness of the theor- 
etical apparatus most often used to describe and analyze cultural and religious 
exchange, interaction, and mixture: syncretism. 

Syncretism has a long and checkered history in academic discourse. As 
a concept, its roots lie in religious studies, where it continues to be used 
to describe theologies that draw on two or more individual—and 
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independent—theological systems. Its use as an analytic concept has moved 
well beyond matters of religion, however. Today, syncretism is a critical 
term in cultural studies that, along with concepts such as hybridity and creo- 
lization, is used to describe cultural mixture. In recent years, scholars from a 
number of disciplines, working in a variety of historical and geographical con- 
texts, have reflected on the merits of syncretism as an analytical category 
(Frankfurter 2003; Lambropoulos 2001; Beatty 1996; Stewart and Shaw 
1994). Charles Stewart, for example, argues in his “Syncretism and Its Syno- 
nyms” that the pejorative connotations syncretism assumed in the European 
context due to the seventeenth-century “syncretistic controversies” need not 
circumscribe the use of the concept today (1999: 46). Similarly, he suggests 
that the negative connotations of syncretism in the African context, where 
the religious practices of local African churches were interpreted by some 
as impure forms of Christianity, should not prevent contemporary anthropol- 
ogists or other social scientists from using the concept as an analytical tool 
(1999; see also Stewart and Shaw 1994; and Werbner 1997). Indeed, 
Stewart argues that the term syncretism can be re-appropriated to describe 
“the cultural borrowing and interpenetration through which cultures constitute 
themselves” (1999: 41). He argues for this re-appropriation with self-con- 
scious attention to two widely held criticisms of the term. First, that 
“syncretism is a pejorative term, one that derides mixture,” and second, that 
“syncretism presupposes ‘purity’ in the traditions that combine” (1999: 
40-41). I will return to the latter criticism presently, particularly as it 
relates to South Asian scholarship. But first, let me address whether 
syncretism necessarily holds pejorative connotations. 

If one moves beyond the history of Christianity in Europe and its missionary 
activities in parts of Africa and Asia, syncretism has not, by-and-large, been 
seen as pejorative.* South Asian scholars, in particular, have relied heavily 
on syncretism as a descriptive and analytic term, particularly in their studies 
of religious practice (Bayly 1986; MacLean 1989; Roy 1983; Waseem 
2003). They have invariably used syncretism to suggest a simple mixture of 
two or more otherwise distinct religious traditions. In contrast to the negative 
connotations associated with syncretism in the context of Christianity and 
Europe, when used by scholars of South Asia syncretism often has positive 
connotations since it implies reconciliation between religious traditions and 
communities otherwise taken to be at odds. Brian Hatcher, for example, 
underscores this aspect of syncretism in the South Asian context: “It is not suf- 
ficient when speaking of syncretism, to refer only to the process of encounter 


* An exception from South Asia is a genre of colonial writing on South Asian religious 
traditions, specifically on Sikhism. In this scholarship, the description of Sikhism as syncretic 
was undoubtedly pejorative. Syncretism in this context connoted that Sikhism was not a religious 
tradition on par with Islam or Hinduism, and that because it was a syncretistic tradition it would 
not last. 
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and appropriation; one must also speak of merging, accommodation, and 
amalgamation. Syncretism involves blending, synthesizing, or harmonizing” 
(1999: 8; my emphasis). That harmonizing (suggesting reconciliation) is an 
aspect of syncretism as the concept is used in the South Asian context suggests 
that the traditions being drawn on are, a priori, in conflict. Thus, the term 
syncretism takes specific moments or histories of contestation and conflict 
between religious communities and applies them as the starting point of inter- 
actions between religious traditions. In South Asian scholarship, then, syncret- 
ism as religious mixture is not so much derided, as in the European or African 
cases, as celebrated. This celebration, however, is grounded in an assumption 
that relationships between religious traditions are always conflictual. Such an 
assumption is not substantiated by historical analysis, as I will show. In 
addition, given that religious conflicts between Hindus and Muslims, or 
Muslims and Sikhs are the focus of much of the scholarship on north 
India’s late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century history (due to a telos 
toward India’s Partition), syncretism is deployed as an analytic space standing 
in opposition to religious orthopraxy on one hand, and religious communalism 
on the other. 

If syncretism in South Asian scholarship is not given a pejorative valence, it 
nonetheless falls into the second of Taylor’s above-mentioned broad criti- 
cisms of the term: that it relies on purity (or coherence, one might add) in 
the traditions that combine. Few scholars who rely on syncretism in their 
studies of South Asian religious practices address this concern. An exception 
is Tony Stewart, a scholar of early modern religious practices in India. Stewart 
argues the limitations of syncretism on the grounds that religious traditions in 
the early modern period had not yet cohered in the ways that syncretism ima- 
gines of or imposes on them: “the myriad forms of the concept of syncretism 
(when used as an interpretive, rather than strictly descriptive, category) 
become highly problematic in nearly all their applications because they 
nearly uniformly read into the history the very institutional (ritual, theological, 
social) structures that are not yet present in an enduring way” (2001: 262). 
Stewart’s criticism of syncretism is grounded in his study of early modern, 
pre-colonial Bengal. But what of the modern, colonial period when the insti- 
tutional structures of South Asia’s religions were perhaps better entrenched? 

I argue that for the modern period as well, syncretism continues to be pro- 
blematic as an analytic for the study of South Asian religious practices. For if 
institutional structures became better established in the modern period, they 
did not go unchallenged. Modern South Asian history is marked by reform 
and revival movements that have in some cases contested the institutional 
structures of their religions and in others reworked them altogether 
(Friedmann 1989; Jones 1989; Oberoi 1997). While the modern period 
might point to more and less dominant strands in any of South Asia’s major 
religious traditions, diversity of opinion, thought, and belief continued to be 
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a hallmark within the Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, and Christian traditions. The use 
of syncretism as an analytic elides precisely such diversity. 

For those scholars of South Asia who would avoid the term syncretism, the 
problem of how to represent social and religious practices that incorporate 
people from multiple religious traditions remains a vexing one. One of the 
primary difficulties is how to move beyond analyzing such practices only as 
they relate to pre-existing identities and traditions. Or, to put the dilemma 
somewhat differently, must religious identity—Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, 
Christian—always be the primary category of analysis? Take, for example, 
Peter Gottschalk’s Beyond Hindu and Muslim: Multiple Identity in Narratives 
from Village India. This monograph is in many ways a sensitive study of con- 
temporary north Indian identity. Its aim is to examine social formations that 
defy religious homogeneity. Gottschalk, however, writes about shared prac- 
tices only as they relate to pre-existing identities and traditions. For 
example, a section of the book devoted specifically to describing “a 
common public sphere” in the village of Arampur, one of Gottschalk’s ethno- 
graphic sites, is titled “Constructing and Affirming an Intercommunal Public 
Sphere” (Gottschalk 2000, 151-58; my emphasis). By using the term “inter- 
communal,” Gottschalk limits the possibilities of his analysis in two ways. 
One, this designation continues to privilege well-defined religious identities 
(the communal) above all else. And two, by doing so, he leaves little room 
for exploring precisely what is being constructed and affirmed in this public 
sphere. For that, we must adduce language that moves beyond “intercommu- 
nal,” beyond the centrality of Hindu and Muslim in scholarly discourse, and 
grapples with locally specific relationships and social and religious values. 

My concerns with the use of syncretism in South Asian scholarship are 
grounded in a desire to discern whether the notion of syncretism helps or 
hinders an analysis of the historical significance of the Punjabi gissa tradition. 
Specifically, does syncretism provide an adequate analytic to historically 
situate a literary genre that draws on both Perso-Islamic and Punjabi local 
aesthetics? Does the notion of syncretism contribute to a nuanced understand- 
ing of devotional practices in which Hindus, Muslims, Christians, and Sikhs 
all participated? Simply put, the answer to both questions is “no.” Syncretism, 
whether applied to literary or religious spheres, is unhelpful. In the literary 
realm, syncretism leaves us with only a most generic idea of mixture. As an 
analytic, it does not address the specific implications of mixture. As I will 
show through an analysis of the form in which the Punjabi gissa tradition 
coheres, the significance of mixture rests not in the fact that it occurs, but in 
its specific historical context. 

If the main shortcoming of syncretism as an analytic in the literary realm is 
that it leaves one with nothing but a generic idea of mixture, then in the study 
of religion the problems with the term are compounded. In the context of scho- 
larship on South Asian religiosity, syncretism suggests an a priori conflictual 
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relationship between religious traditions, implies that these traditions are 
coherent, if not pure, and privileges pre-existing religious identities as para- 
mount. I contend that the devotional practices described and privileged in 
Punjabi gisse are better understood as reflecting shared notions of piety, and 
that participating in the forms of devotion that accompanied this piety was 
not predicated on one’s pre-existing religious identity. It is in this latter 
sense that the concept of shared piety opens up more conceptual and analytical 
space than that accorded by the notion of syncretism. Before exploring piety as 
represented in Punjabi gisse, however, let me first address questions of form, 
or genre, in the Punjabi gissa tradition. 


THE PERSO-ISLAMIC FOUNDATIONS OF THE Q/SSA TRADITION 


The term gissa, used widely in north Indian languages to mean story, is 
derived from Arabic. In the Arabic context, the cognate verb qgassa, “to tell 
a story, narrate,” appears in the Quran often, while gissa itself first appears 
in hadith literature (“Kissa” 1986).° In the early Islamic era, the term gissa 
was used to describe tales told by popular religious storytellers. With time, 
however, Arab story-tellers (qussas) increasingly narrated tales with no reli- 
gious character and the term gissa came to mean “story” more generally. 
Adopted into the Persian lexicon with the spread of Islam, the term follows 
a somewhat similar trajectory, initially carrying religious overtones, but by 
the second millennium C.E., increasingly used outside a religious context 
(“Kissa” 1986). 

The earliest use of gissa in Persian suggests that it meant “biography,” 
usually the biographies of prophets or other religious figures (“Kissa” 
1986). Qissa was also used to designate “pseudo-biographical” works of a 
largely fictional nature such as the Qissa-e-Hamza or Hamzanama, a text 
about the prophet Muhammad’s uncle dating back to at least the ninth 
century (“Kissa” 1986). By the second millennium C.E., the term was increas- 
ingly associated with stories, particularly romances, with no religious 
overtones. 

In tracing the evolution of the gissa—albeit briefly—and its transmission 
from the Middle East to South Asia, it is particularly instructive to focus on 
the romance, one specific type of gissa that evolved in Persia/Persian literature 
in the first centuries of the second millennium. This romance tradition was 
refined by the eminent Persian poets Gurgani (d. after 1055) and Ansari (d. 
1088), and reached its apogee with the compositions of Nezami (d. 1209). 
The romances composed by these literary greats, as well as their lesser- 
known peers, drew on both Arab and Persian tales (Laila-Majnun [Arab] 
and Khusro-Shirin [Persian], for example) and shared a specific poetic 


> Hadith are the reputed sayings and actions of the Prophet Muhammad. They are a fundamen- 
tal component of Islamic law. 
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form: the masnavi, or epic poem in rhymed couplets.° Indeed, the masnavi 
form came to define those Persian gisse that were romances. 

Persian romances were incorporated into the literary and oral traditions of 
South Asia during the medieval period, likely crossing regional boundaries 
with court poets, merchants, traders, Sufis, and mendicants. The earliest 
existing evidence for this comes from the compositions of Amir Khusro 
[Dehlavi] (1254-1325). Amir Khusro is best remembered in literary 
circles as one of the earliest exponents of Hindvi (an early Indian vernacular 
language), for his innovations in compositional styles, and for laying the 
early foundations of north Indian classical music (Mirza 1962). A gifted 
poet and musician, Khusro composed in various languages, among them 
Persian. His Persian compositions provide insights into the transmission of 
the gissa, especially the romance, to South Asia. Khusro composed renditions 
of the romances Laila-Majnun and Khusro-Shirin, in Persian and in the 
masnavi form, which illustrates that Arab and Persian tales, and Persian lit- 
erary forms, were incorporated into South Asian literary production as early 
as the fourteenth century, albeit into the Persianate literary culture of the 
time. Over the following centuries, however, these romances and _ their 
genre would also be incorporated into Indian vernacular oral and textual 
traditions. 

Whether gisse first entered South Asia’s vernacular literature through texts 
or orally is impossible to discern. What is clear, though, is that by the seven- 
teenth century gisse were circulating in India’s vernacular languages both 
orally and in textual form. One example that points to this comes from 
the Punjabi writings of the Sikh religious figure, Bhai Gurdas Bhalla (d. 
1633). In his Var 27, 1, Bhai Gurdas mentions a series of love stories, 
including Laila-Majnun (Dewana 1971: 76). However, he gives no expla- 
nation of their narratives, but rather assumes his audience’s familiarity 
with these tales. This reference points to the contemporary orality of these 
tales because Bhai Gurdas’ poetry was not limited to Punjab’s literate 
elites; his compositions were meant for oral dissemination among people 
of all social classes (hence their role in making the message of Sikhism 
broadly accessible), most of whom were illiterate. Given this context, 
Bhai Gurdas’ reference to Laila-Majnun and other romances—a reference 
that takes their stories as already known by his audience—suggests that 
qisse were circulating orally in his native area of Punjab, and in its regional 
vernacular, Punjabi. 

In the Punjab, the term gissa has historically referred to any of a series of 
epic-length verse romances that circulated in the region. Many of these 


© Masnavi is defined as “a series of distitchs in rhyming pairs (aa, bb, cc, etc.). It contains the 
whole of [Persian pre-modern] heroic, historic and romantic poetry” (Rypka 1968: 91, my 
emphasis). 
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romances, as suggested above, were drawn from Arab and Persian literary tra- 
ditions, and circulated in the Punjab in Persian (the language of high culture in 
the region from the eleventh through nineteenth centuries) and in Punjabi (dia- 
lects of which were spoken by the region’s inhabitants from the twelfth 
century onwards). The term gissa in the Punjab also refers to a genre, the 
verse romance epic, whether in Persian or in the vernacular, Punjabi. There 
is a critical difference, however, between the Persian and Punjabi gisse pro- 
duced in the Punjab: Persian-language gisse follow the rhyme and meter of 
Persian masnavi rather carefully; Punjabi-language gisse, though born of the 
Persian tradition, share only their rhyme scheme with the masnavi. The 
meters of Punjabi gisse (by this I mean those gisse composed in the Punjabi 
language) are indigenous, leading critic Denis Matringe to refer to them as 
“a confluence of two traditions,” the Persian and the Punjabi (Matringe 
2003: 214). This bringing together of the extra-local and the local is also mir- 
rored in the content of Punjabi gisse. While some of the romances popular in 
the Punjab, north India, and beyond were originally from the Arabian penin- 
sula and Persia, many of the tales in the Punjabi gissa tradition are local in 
origin, situated in the local landscape and embedded in local social relations.’ 
Among these, some of which continue to be popular beyond the geographic 
locale of the Punjab, are the gisse Puran-Bhagat, Sohni-Mahival, Mirza- 
Sahiban, and, perhaps most popular of all, Hir-Ranjha. 

A number of Punjabi poets took to the gissa as their principle genre from the 
early seventeenth century onward. By the late nineteenth century, gisse 
accounted for an overwhelming preponderance in the Punjabi publishing 
industry, suggesting their popularity as a literary form.® If both early- 
modern manuscripts and nineteenth-century printed texts point to the popular- 
ity of gisse in literary circles, then colonial ethnographic records indicate their 
corresponding popularity as oral texts. In their examination and documen- 
tation of “native practices,’ colonial ethnographers noted the centrality 
of gisse in Punjabi cultural life, particularly those qgisse based on indigenous 
narratives. The Gazetteer of the Lahore District 1883-1884, for example, 
recorded that: “music, singing and dancing are all amusements much 
enjoyed by the natives ... Of the songs in vogue ... the most popular are 
the ballads Mirza Sahiba ki Sur and Waris Shah ki Hir’—both indigenous 
Punjabi gisse (Gazetteer 1981[1884]: 49). 


’ Christopher Shackle suggests that the gissa genre was a particularly powerful medium for 
expressing regional attachments, writing, “few genres show a more powerful attachment to the 
specificities of place than the Panjabi verse romance called qissa’” (2000: 59). 

8 Despite a somewhat slow start, Punjabi books were published in large numbers by the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century. By 1887, for example, 473 Punjabi titles were published, with 
print runs of anywhere from 100 to 2,400 copies, and sometimes more. These statistics are drawn 
from Government of India n.d. 
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THE INVOCATION IN PERSIAN AND PUNJABI QISSE 


Whether a tale is local or extra-local in origin, Punjabi gisse as a genre share 
certain elements with the Perso-Islamic narrative or storytelling tradition.” 
Due to inadequate documentation and sources, it is difficult to relate the 
precise history of how literatures, oral and textual, were transmitted in the 
medieval period from the Middle East to South Asia. Despite the inability 
to trace the exact chains of transmission, however, similarities of form 
between the Persian and Punjabi gissa traditions suggest distinct links. 
While others have pointed to the similarities in formal prosody that link 
these two traditions (Matringe 2003; Deol 2002), my interest lies in the simi- 
larity of content and language that ties these two traditions together. As such, I 
will concentrate on the use of invocations, referred to in Punjabi as the hamd 
or mangalacharan, as one aspect of the Perso-Islamic heritage of the Punjabi 
qissa tradition. In order to underscore the continuities between Persian and 
Punjabi gisse, I will first examine the invocation as it was used in the 
Persian romance tradition. 

Let me turn, then, to Fakhr ud-Din Gurgani’s eleventh-century composition, 
Vis and Ramin, “the first great achievement of the romantic epic in Iran” 
(Burgel 1988: 164). The poem opens with a section in praise of God in 
which the poet also describes the creation of the universe. Then comes a 
section in praise of the prophet Muhammad, followed by sections on the para- 
mount Sultan of the time, Tughrilbeg, his chief minister (vizier), and lastly the 
governor of Isfahan. While the invocation is too long to quote here in its 
entirety, an excerpt will provide the outlines of Gurgani’s form: 

To the King who brought into being the world and 
ourselves, thanks and blessing! ... 

Now I shall speak praises of the Prophet, our guide to God ... 

God created him of blessing and chose him out of all the pure and elect ... 

Three kinds of obedience are obligatory to the reasonable man, and those three are 
connected ... 

One is the command of the judge of the world, which liberates the soul forever. 

Second, the command of the Prophet Muhammad, which is rejected by a faithless 
unbeliever. 


Third, the command of the Sultan that rules the world, splendor of the religion of 
God in the realm (Gurgani 1972: 1-10). 


Functioning outside the narrative of the story, Gurgani’s invocation frames 
the tale (which was drawn from a pre-Islamic past) with his obeisance to the 
spiritual and temporal powers of his own time. It also describes the genesis of 
the composition itself. The author suggests that he wrote upon God’s request, a 
request to enhance the beauty of a tale that had been composed by “authorities 


° While Persian and Arabic storytelling traditions have a pre-Islamic heritage, their migration 
to South Asia was intrinsically related to the spread of Islam in the region. Therefore, in the South 
Asian context, I refer to this storytelling tradition as Perso-Islamic. 
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of the past” (1972: 18). Gurgani’s invocation accomplishes two important 
tasks. First, it invokes and praises spiritual and temporal authority, bringing 
divine and worldly blessing on his text. Second, the invocation highlights 
the (purported) circumstances of composition, bringing his reader and/or lis- 
tener into the tale not at the beginning of the narrative, but at the composition’s 
genesis. Only then does Gurgani begin his epic. 

Eminent Persian poets such as Nezami followed Gurgani’s narrative strat- 
egy, and Amir Khusro, in turn, incorporated the invocation as a literary con- 
vention in his Persian compositions. “Like Nezami,” R. C. Burgel writes in his 
essay on the Persian romance, “Amir Khusrow begins [his Quintet] with a 
number of introductory chapters devoted to praise of God, Muhammad, of a 
patron prince ... and reasons for writing the book” (1988: 171). While the cor- 
relation between Khusro’s and Nezami’s Persian compositions appears 
evident, particularly since critics argue that Khusro was imitating Nezami’s 
Quintet, tracing the broader contours of the gissa’s transmission from 
present-day Iran and Afghanistan to the Punjab is difficult. The adoption of 
the invocation in the Punjabi gissa tradition suggests one literary link 
between the two traditions. 

Of all Punjabi gisse, the tale Hir-Ranjha has perhaps enjoyed the greatest 
popularity historically. It is the earliest extant Punjabi language gissa, and, 
gauging from existing manuscripts from the medieval and early modern 
periods, and publishing information from the colonial period, Hir-Ranjha 
was among the most commonly composed gisse. From the repertoire of 
texts produced over at least four centuries (sixteenth—twentieth), Waris 
Shah’s rendition of the tale (ca. 1766) is surely the most famous; it is also, 
without doubt, the most critically acclaimed text of the genre (Shackle 
1992). Waris Shah’s Hir-Ranjha was not the first rendition of the narrative, 
however. In fact, his text drew heavily on the work of his immediate literary 
predecessor, Hafiz Shah Jahan Muqbal, who composed a rendition of Hir- 
Ranjha some twenty years earlier (Kushta 1988: 108). Both Muqbal and 
Waris Shah used invocations at the outset of their Hir-Ranjha compositions. 
Excerpts from the two invocations underscore both their similarity to one 
another, and the similarity of Punjabi invocations to that of Gurgani’s 
Persian text. Muqbal’s text opens: 


First let me remember the name of Allah, 

let me recite ‘I begin with the name of Allah’ one lakh [100,000] times ... 
I would sacrifice my life for His friend, 

whose name is the Prophet of God [nabi rasool Allah] ... 

Came together a group of passionate ones and said to Mugqbal, 

recite for us the tale of Hir’s love. 

I said to the passionate ones I agree to your command, 

I will join together the tale of Hir and Ranjha ... 

My poetry will only be accepted, when I wrap it in the name of the Lord. 
When with each breath I provide the pure soul of the Prophet with praise. 
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I bow before all four, Abu Bakr, Umar, Usman, and Ali [the first four caliphs of Islam]. 
Twill lace the entire tale of Hir and Ranjha with weeping and lamentation (Muqpbal n.d.: 
1=9):* 


Waris Shah’s invocation follows Muqbal’s closely in form and content, as 

seen from this excerpt: 

Let us first repeat praise for the Lord ... 

The second praise is for the Prophet ... 

Also I praise the four friends of the Prophet .. . 

Abu Bakr and Umar, Usman, Ali... 

they are exalted, they are the Lord’s slaves. 

Next I must sing praise with love for that pir [Sufi spiritual guide], 

who counts holy men among his followers ...! 

Maudud’s beloved, the Chishti pir, Masood Shakar-Ganj [Ali Makhdum al-Hujwiri] 
is plenitude itself ... 

When one takes up the job of love, first meditate on the name of the lord. 

Then, with each breath provide praise to the messenger of God and the prophets. 

Friends came to me and asked me a question, will you make a new composition on 
the love of Hir? ... 


Bringing together exotic and beautiful poetry, I have written of the union of Hir 
and Ranjha (Shah 1993[1988]: 1—2). 


Mugbal’s and Waris Shah’s eighteenth-century texts present a template for 
invocations in Punjabi gisse. This template, employed by poets composing in 
subsequent centuries, suggests that invocations were a literary convention of 
Punjabi gisse. While invocations of some sort are familiar in a variety of 
South Asian literary genres, the particular form of invocations employed in 
Punjabi gisse—telated to the model presented by Persian gisse—helps 
define the Punjabi gissa tradition. Tracing the use of invocations in late nine- 
teenth-century renditions of Hir-Ranjha both underscores how invocations 
in these later texts are related to earlier models in the tradition, and also illus- 
trates the coherence of the Punjabi gissa tradition. 

Late nineteenth-century Hir-Ranjha texts do not invariably open with invo- 
cations. The practice was common enough, however, to suggest that it contin- 
ued to be a literary convention of the genre into this period. Or, to think about 
it in a slightly different manner, the use of an invocation so closely styled on 
the template described above was a method of linking one’s composition to 
the gissa tradition. The following examples of opening passages from late 
nineteenth-century Hir-Ranjha texts highlight their similarity with the invoca- 
tions composed by Mugbal and Waris Shah. 

The first is from Muhammad Shah Sakin’s Qissa Hir wa Ranjha. The text is 
comprised of four si harfian that narrate the story of Hir and Ranjha. Si harfi is 
a genre of Persian poetry based on couplets that begin with successive letters 


'0 This and all subsequent translations from Punjabi are mine. 
' According to Sant Singh Sekhon, the reference is to the Sufi saint Sayyid Jalal ud-din 
Bukhari of Multan (Shah 1978: 264). 
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of the Persian alphabet (pl. si harfian). Sakin’s first two stanzas are devoted to 
an invocation: 
First is praise for God, and then the prophet, the certain friend of the Lord ... 
Then one must praise the companions of the prophet ... 


My pir is Muhammad Shah Ghaus al-Aztam, 
just taking his name pushes away all pain (Sakin n.d.: 2). 


The second example is Faryad Hir by Khaksar al-Baksh of Lahore, who wrote 
under the penname Munir. This text opens: 

First praise for the Lord, who is the bestower to all. 

...Let me say praise for the beloved friend of the Lord [Muhammad]. 

{Let me praise] Abu Bakr, Umar, and Usman, the fourth exalted one being Ali. 


{Let me praise] Ghaus Azm Shah Gilani, whose benevolence is present in 
all the world (Munir n.d.: 2). 


These opening passages follow the conventional form of invocations in 
the Punjabi gissa, opening with praise for God, followed by praise for the 
prophet Muhammad and the first four caliphs. Each poet also invokes more 
local spiritual figures, represented by pirs. These invocations are, to some 
extent, formulaic. They do not belabor their point. Their inclusion—no 
matter how truncated the form—suggests that these poets saw invocations 
as a convention of the gissa genre. At the same time, the use of invocations 
by late nineteenth-century authors suggests that they were literary devices 
that allowed them to identify their texts with a regional gissa tradition, 
while also pointing to the coherence of that tradition in the Punjab. 

If invocations point to the coherence of the Punjabi gissa tradition, the late 
nineteenth-century texts presented above show that this tradition was not 
rigidly defined. While the texts by Sakin and Munir share the literary 
device of the invocation with Muqbal and Waris Shah, the texts by the 
former authors are very different from those of their predecessors in a host 
of ways. Most obvious, perhaps, is that the later texts are not epic-length rendi- 
tions that give a detailed treatment to the tale of Hir and Ranjha. Rather, they 
are significantly shorter renditions, eight or sixteen pages in length, which 
concentrate on a single or a limited number of episodes from the broader nar- 
rative. The colonial-era texts also represent an eclectic mix of poetic styles. 
While some late nineteenth-century Punjabi gissa poets continued to use the 
rhyme scheme associated with the masnavi, many did not. Sakin’s text, for 
example, was composed in si harfi, a genre in its own right. 

Although the poetic forms used by late nineteenth-century poets show little 
consistency, they should all be read as part of the gissa tradition. Certainly, 
that is the way they were presented to the public. Sakin’s text, for example, 
was published under the title Qissa Hir wa Ranjha despite its use of the si 
harfi form. This suggests that in the gissa’s transition to the Punjabi 
context, many of the formal features of the Persian genre became more malle- 
able. The inclusion of different poetic forms (and meters, as mentioned above) 
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was not the only way that poets shaped the gissa to local taste and context. The 
invocation also proved an adaptable literary convention. From the earliest 
existing Punjabi gisse, poets opened their texts by invoking spiritual auth- 
orities other than those associated with Islam. 


MOVING BEYOND THE ISLAMIC IDIOM 


If stemming from an Islamic milieu, as the nature of traditional invocations 
that praise Allah, Muhammad, and the first four caliphs suggests, then the 
use of invocations praising alternate genealogies, or ones that simply praise 
God without using an idiom associated with a particular religious tradition, 
points to the ways the Punjabi gissa reflected the religious plurality of the 
Punjab. Adhering to a literary convention that links the gissa to its Perso- 
Islamic heritage and, at the same time, adapting that convention to suit its 
local context underscores how the Punjabi gissa functions as a regional lit- 
erary tradition. 

The Hindu poet Damodar, as far as we know, was the first person to 
compose an epic-length Punjabi text of Hir-Ranjha. Composed in the early 
seventeenth century, Damodar’s text includes the following invocation: '” 

First let us take the name of the Lord [sahib], who created this world. 

Who made land and sky, the heavens and evil with his divine power. 

Who created the moon and the sun, that in every place should be his shadow. 

My name is Damodar, my zat [kinship group] Gulati, I have created this qissa 

(Damodar 1986: 37). 
Damodar draws on a source of spiritual authority in his invocation using the 
term sahib, described as the creator. Although the word sahib has an Arabic 
etymology, its use in the Punjabi language is not associated with Islam 
alone; it serves as a term for God that is not particular to any one religious 
community or denomination more than another. 

Similar examples abound, particularly from the late nineteenth century. 
Take, for example, Kishan Singh Arif’s Qissa Hir te Ranjhe da. Published 
in 1889, this text opens with an invocation that self-consciously avoids 
using any one religious idiom: 

In the beginning, the end, and throughout time, there is only one true one 
[sucha subhan] to be praised. 

Without that grace [subhan], all the world would be false. 

He has not one name alone: either Ram, Rabb, or Bhagwan. 


Under God’s writ, all the world exists, 
the sun, the stars, the moon, water, land, and sky, 


'2 The exact placement of Damodar’s invocation in his text is contested. According to Asif 
Khan’s critical edition, Damodar’s text begins with seven self-referential stanzas in which the 
author claims to have witnessed the events he narrates in the gissa. In this edition, it is these 
seven stanzas that frame the text. They are, however, followed by the invocation cited, that 
opens the narrative section of the poem (Damodar 1986). Other critical editions begin Damodar’s 
text with this invocation. See, for example, Damodar 1987. 
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the life within each thing, each life, and the soul within each body. 
Kishan Singh says, there is one God [Brahm], the Vedas and Quran 
speak the truth (Arif 1889: 2). 


In his reference to a divine power/God, Arif self-consciously avoids using 
the language of a single religious genealogy or tradition. Instead, he praises 
a supreme deity (sucha subhan) in terms equally accessible to people from 
all of the Punjab’s religious faiths, and uses terms associated with each of 
the Punjab’s major religions (Ram, Rabb, Bhagwan). Hindu and Sikh 
authors need not limit themselves to praise of a generic deity in their invoca- 
tions, however. Bhai Rann Singh, for example, uses an invocation in his 
Navan Qissa Hir that adopts a Sikh idiom: “Repeat the name of the Lord. 
Who has made the whole world.... Who has brought us the land and water. 
He who is in every soul. He is the ruler of all the world. Then let us take 
the name of the fifth king [Guru Arjun]. He who made the corpus, the Guru 
Granth Sahib” (Bhai Rann Singh 1913: 2). 

While Damodar’s, Arif’s, and Rann Singh’s invocations differ stylistically 
and in content—Damodar’s and Arif’s drawing on a generic deity and Rann 
Singh’s drawing on a Sikh genealogy—these texts exemplify the adoption 
of the invocation as a literary convention that ties the Punjabi qgissa to the 
Perso-Islamic tradition while simultaneously showing how the convention 
was molded to reflect the cultural and religious context in which qisse in 
the Punjab were composed and circulated. 

That poets used invocations to identify specific sources of spiritual auth- 
ority, underlining their own religious identity in the process, raises the ques- 
tion of whether Punjabi gisse were understood as either Muslim, Hindu, or 
Sikh texts by their authors or audiences. The answer to this question can 
only be speculative given the limited sources on authorial intent, performers’ 
perspectives, or audience reception, whether that of readers or of those who 
heard qisse through oral performances. On the basis of gissa texts themselves, 
it appears that while authors used invocations to reflect their religious affilia- 
tions, religious affiliations had little impact on the way the narrative was 
recounted; the narrative of Hir-Ranjha has remained remarkably consistent 
in tellings across many centuries. Representations of the love story and the 
regional motifs at the heart of this narrative tradition—specific villages, 
towns, landscapes, rivers, and recognizable figures such as the greedy 
boatman, his licentious wife, or the immoral Muslim cleric (mullah)—were 
not informed by a religiously communitarian perspective. To put it another 
way, in the framing of the text authors were able to reflect on or include 
their class, caste, sectarian, religious, and geographic affiliations and predilec- 
tions. This sort of self-referentiality is barely discernible in the narrative itself, 
however. In addition, religious identity does not appear to have informed the 
formation of audiences for Punjabi gisse. Readers of gissa texts and audiences 
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at their public performances were religiously plural up to and into the early- 
twentieth century. Rather than suggesting the division of the Punjabi gissa tra- 
dition into Hindu, Muslim, and Sikh segments, invocations that move beyond 
the Islamic idiom suggest that invocations were an important literary conven- 
tion in the Punjabi gissa tradition, one that both linked it to a Perso-Islamic 
heritage and, at the same time, was flexible enough to allow the Punjabi 
qissa to reflect local beliefs, and aesthetic and cultural practices. By precisely 
such adaptations, Punjabi poets made the gissa genre a regional literary tra- 
dition despite its extra-local roots. 

The significance of the Perso-Islamic foundations of the Punjabi qissa tra- 
dition is two-fold. First, and perhaps most obviously, establishing the relation- 
ship with the Persian (and, latently, the Arabic) literary traditions brings 
historical depth to our understanding of this Indian literary tradition. 
Second, recognizing the links—and the divergences—between these literary 
traditions contributes to an understanding of late nineteenth-century India’s 
cultural history. In particular, an analysis of the Perso-Islamic foundations 
of Punjabi gisse contributes to a rich and burgeoning body of scholarship 
on language and religious community (Dalmia 1997; King 1994; Naregal 
2001; Oberoi 1997; Orsini 2002; Rai 2001). The colonial context of the 
late nineteenth (and indeed early twentieth) century, this scholarship shows, 
produced movements that associated languages (and scripts) with particular 
religious communities: advocates argued that Hindi (in the Devnagri script) 
was the language of Hindus, Urdu (in the Indo-Persian script) that of 
Muslims, and Punjabi (in the Gurmukhi script) that of Sikhs. Linguistic acti- 
vists waged their political battles, in the Punjab as elsewhere in north India, 
not only with petitions to the colonial state asking for official recognition of 
their claims (Jalal 2000: 102-38), but also through literary journals and 
societies that advocated (or appropriated) particular genres (and scripts) as 
emblematic of their aspirations (Dalmia 1997; King 1994; Oberoi 1997). In 
this context, the Perso-Islamic foundations and conventions of Punjabi 
qisse take on particular historical salience. This is not only because gqisse 
were extremely popular as both published (in Indo-Persian and Gurmukhi 
scripts) (figures | and 2) and oral texts in the late nineteenth century, but 
also because invocations—Perso-Islamic links notwithstanding—continued 
to be a hallmark of the genre. 

The significance of the invocation in late nineteenth-century Punjabi gisse, 
then, is that it underscores that this regional literary tradition did not adhere or 
conform to the increasingly politicized environment—linguistic and literary— 
of contemporary colonial north India. That Punjabi gisse were very popular 
throughout the late nineteenth-century suggests that traditions that did not 
adhere to an increasingly communalized and communalizing discourse were 
central, rather than marginal, to Punjabi cultural life. What accounts for the 
vitality and popularity of the Punjabi gissa tradition in spite of a changing 
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Ficure | Title page of Qissa Hir Jog Singh, lithograph, Lahore, 1882. The script is Indo- 


Persian. The image depicts Hir and Ranjha sitting before the panj pir. 
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FIGURE 2 Title page of Kishan Singh Arif, Qissa Hir te Ranjhe da, lithograph, Amritsar, 1889. 
The script is Gurmukhi. The image depicts Hir and Ranjha. 
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political and cultural context that worked to categorize languages, scripts, and 
literary production into communally demarcated boxes? One answer, I 
suggest, is that gisse debated issues of importance to the Punjab’s inhabitants 
and articulated ideas and practices that resonated with their audiences. One 
such issue that appears in a series of late nineteenth-century Punjabi qisse is 
the constitution of pious behavior. 


REPRESENTATIONS OF PIETY IN LATE NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
PUNJABI QISSE 


Punjabi gisse historically circulated through manuscripts (from the seven- 
teenth century), published versions (in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries), 
and, perhaps more commonly, through public performances that were familiar 
to both urban and rural people. References to these performances in colonial 
records rarely go beyond noting their ubiquity, as suggested, for example, in 
Muhammad Latif’s colonial-era history of Lahore. “Young people in the 
streets recite epic and other poetry,” wrote Latif, “or sing songs descriptive 
of love and intrigue” (1994[1892]: 267). Unfortunately, there are few detailed 
sources on late nineteenth-century oral performances of gisse in the Punjab, 
and those that exist are of limited value.'* Printed qgisse from this period, 
however, allow one to gauge publishing trends and thus literary history in 
the region. While these texts are not an imprint of the oral tradition of the 
time, they do provide insights into the Punjab’s oral culture since gqisse 
were composed in meters meant for oral dissemination, usually with 
musical accompaniment. 

Of those qgisse published in the late nineteenth century, Hir-Ranjha was 
among the most popular. The tale of Hir and Ranjha is a simple love story. 
The tale’s main male protagonist is Dhido, a young man referred to in the nar- 
rative by the name of his kinship group, Ranjha. Ranjha is the son of a land- 
owner in the village of Takht Hazara in the Punjab. Upon his father’s death, 
Ranjha’s brothers cheat him out of a viable parcel of their father’s land and 
this prompts Ranjha to leave home. His epic journey takes him in search of 
a renowned beauty named Hir. Through trials and tribulations Ranjha 
makes his way to Hir’s village, Jnhang, where the two fall in love. Conspiring 
to keep Ranjha close-at-hand, Hir arranges for him to become her father’s 
cowherd. While Hir and Ranjha believe this ruse will keep their relationship 
a secret, they are eventually found out by Hir’s parents who immediately 
force her into a marriage with someone they consider more suitable. Some- 
times this tale ends with Hir and Ranjha reunited and living happily ever 


'3 Colonial folklorists and ethnographers took some pains to record and translate Punjabi “folk- 
tales,” many of which were gqisse. See, for example, Temple 1884; Steel 1989[1894]; Rose 1923; 
1925; 1926; and Swynnerton 1903. These materials, however, are of limited value in reconstruct- 
ing oral performances because the settings and contexts for colonial performances of “folk” litera- 
ture were so contrived that it would be a mistake to construe them as indigenous cultural practices. 
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after. More often, however, the tale ends in tragedy as Hir and Ranjha die for 
their love. 

The Hir-Ranjha narrative has been important to Punjab’s culture since at 
least the sixteenth century. While Damodar’s early seventeenth-century com- 
position is the earliest existing text of the tale in its entirety, evidence of Hir- 
Ranjha compositions produced during Mughal emperor Akbar’s reign (1556— 
1605) suggests that Damodar gave literary expression to a tale that was 
already circulating in the region (Sital 1958: 20—21). After Damodar, many 
others gave poetic expression to the tale. With access to printing presses in 
the Punjab from the mid-nineteenth century, renditions of this gissa prolifer- 
ated. In the words of Sirani, an author of Hir-Ranjha, the narrative served as a 
means to “open the history of the times” (Sirani n.d.: 3). Sirani’s comment 
suggests that poets were engaging with issues germane to their day while com- 
posing within the conventions of this narrative tradition. If this was the case, 
then certainly what constituted pious behavior was an important issue in late 
nineteenth-century Punjab, for it surfaces repeatedly as a motif in contempor- 
ary Hir-Ranjha texts. Piety in Hir-Ranjha is inextricably linked to the practice 
of saint veneration, particularly of Sufi pirs, a practice that Punjabis from an 
array of religions and classes participated in during the colonial period. 

The practices associated with Sufi pirs and their shrines in the Punjab have 
been the focus of excellent studies that have demarcated their religious, social, 
and political functions. David Gilmartin has shown that Sufi pirs held con- 
siderable political power in their local context, and that they played an instru- 
mental role in connecting local religious practices to broader conceptions of 
Islam (Gilmartin 1984; 1988). Richard Eaton’s work on Sufism generally, 
and on the shrine of Sheikh Farid of Pakpattan in particular, argues that 
Sufi pirs acted as intermediaries between individuals and God and that they 
made Islam accessible to many of the non-Muslims among whom they 
lived (1977; 1984). While Gilmartin and Eaton emphasize different aspects 
of the various roles Sufi pirs and their shrines play in Punjab’s history, they 
share a focus on the Sufi pir or his or her shrine as the locus of study. 

In contrast, Harjot Oberoi examines the veneration of Sufi saints in colonial 
Punjab from the perspective of non-Muslim participation in this form of devo- 
tion (1997). In The Construction of Religious Boundaries, Oberoi argues that 
in the late nineteenth century Sikh reformers advanced an increasingly rigid 
definition of Sikhism, one that sought to cleanse the community of devotional 
practices now deemed unacceptable to proper Sikh conduct. To provide a 
context for this Sikh reformist activity, Oberoi describes the religious prac- 
tices of late nineteenth-century Punjab’s “subordinate social sector,” one 
that participated in an “enchanted universe” of popular religion marked by 
miracle saints, malevolent goddesses, village sacred sites, evil spirits, and 
witchcraft (1997: 139-206). The veneration of saints (Sufi pirs in the 
Punjabi context) is among the myriad aspects of “popular religion” that 
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Oberoi analyzes. As Gilmartin, Eaton, and Oberoi all point out, the veneration 
of Sufi pirs was not limited to individuals who considered themselves adher- 
ents of the Sufi way, or even of Islam more generally. Hindus, Sikhs, and 
Christians participated in the veneration of Muslim saints in the Punjab 
with as much vigor as their Muslim contemporaries. '* Seeking to understand 
such non-Muslim participation, Oberoi suggests that it was grounded in a syn- 
cretic tradition of shrines that drew on Hindu, Muslim, and Sikh normative tra- 
ditions, on one hand, and “cognitive frameworks of illness and healing” on the 
other (1997: 156). 

These interpretations, however, even if taken together, do not adequately 
explain the widespread Punjabi participation in shrine activities, or in the 
veneration of saints. At issue is Oberoi’s reliance on syncretism as an analytic. 
Oberoi writes: “[T]he cultural space of the shrine, its architectural fusion, and 
the icons it enshrined contained elements from the ‘great’ religious traditions 
of Punjab, enabling it to generate popular devotion” (1997: 151). This argu- 
ment suggests that participation in shrine activities was a result of the elements 
of the “great” religious traditions embedded therein. What remains the foun- 
dation of Oberoi’s analysis, then, is an individual’s “normative” religious 
identity, Hindu, Muslim, or Sikh. Perhaps Oberoi’s reliance on syncretism 
and “illness and healing” to understand widespread participation in saint 
veneration rests on his assertion that it is difficult to reconstruct “popular reli- 
gion” or to pinpoint “the concepts around which the fabric of popular religion 
was woven” (1997: 144—45). At best, he writes, one must use elite sources— 
newspapers, journals, reformers’ tracts, etc.—to deduce the impetus towards 
popular devotional practices by the vast majority of Punjab’s inhabitants. 
Other types of sources from the late nineteenth century are available, 
however, that reflect on popular religious sentiments. In particular, popular lit- 
erature such as gisse allow one to pursue an understanding of saint veneration 
that is not based on the religious ideals of Punjabi elites, many of whom were 
actively involved in religious reform movements that called for curtailing this 
form of devotional practice. 

My reading of late nineteenth-century Hir-Ranjha texts reveals that a dis- 
course on piety was central to them; this discourse shapes the discernible con- 
tours of a spiritual community symbolized by the practices of saint veneration. 
Rather than understanding saint veneration in these texts as solely symbolic of 
adherence to Sufi values (though that meaning, too, is important), the dis- 
course on piety in Hir-Ranjha texts portrays saint veneration as a form of 
piety in which all Punjabis could participate. This shared piety, without con- 
flicting with an individual’s nominative religious identity, constituted a sphere 


'4 To cite just one example, the 1911 colonial census listed approximately 79,000 Sikh adher- 
ents of Sakhi Sarwar, a twelfth-century Muslim saint whose shrine is located in Southern Punjab 
(Oberoi 1997: 148). 
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of religiosity and devotion that cut across the boundaries that distinguished the 
Punjab’s major religious traditions. 

My focus on representations of piety in Hir-Ranjha texts is prompted by the 
centrality of this theme in late nineteenth-century texts themselves. While 
piety has many definitions and associations, two meanings are central to the 
Hir-Ranjha narrative. The first is the sense of personal devotion to religious 
observance. The second is that of dutifulness, often articulated as duty to 
one’s parents or elders. While these meanings may appear unrelated, both 
senses of piety are imbricated in the Hir-Ranjha narrative as its characters 
struggle over the proper forms that piety should take. 

Na’at di Hir, published in 1880, exemplifies this. In this short text, the poet 
Na’at highlights a single episode from the larger Hir-Ranjha narrative: a con- 
versation between Hir and a gazi, or Muslim judge. Their conversation is 
really more of a dispute, as Hir and the gazi argue about her conduct. The 
gazi, whose authority is grounded in his official capacity as an arbiter of 
Islamic law, argues that Hir should marry her parents’ choice of suitor.!° 
Although the gazi’s argument does not explicitly draw on Islamic law, it is 
clear that he is urging Hir to acquiesce to her parents’ wishes on the 
grounds that this would fulfill both her religious and moral duties. In contrast, 
Hir argues that her position—to be faithful to Ranjha—is truer to the spirit of 
Islam. What we find in this text is not a denial of the religious law upon which 
the gazi’s authority is grounded, but a discourse on the proper interpretation of 
that law—with the question of pious conduct laying at the very core. 

In Na’at’s text, the gazi’s authority is taken for granted; it need not be ela- 
borated upon. By virtue of being a gazi, he has the sanction of Islamic law 
behind him. Hir, however, does not cower before the gazi’s authority and 
insists on her right to marry a man of her choice. Realizing that his religious 
authority alone is not bending Hir to his (and her parents’) will, the gazi adds a 
moral tenor to the discussion, arguing that it is Hir’s moral duty to abide by her 
parents’ wishes. The weight of religion and familial duty—or one might say 
the patriarchal structure—come together when the gazi tells Hir: “Where 
the parents are willing, and the gazi is also willing, only by accepting that 
same place will you be happy” (Na’at 1880: 3). Hir rejects the gazi’s argu- 
ment, responding, “I will not be separated from my beloved. My body and 
soul are his” (Na’at 1880: 3). The gazi chastises Hir for this comment: “Do 
not forego your shame,” he tells her, “protect your parents’ honor” (Na’at 
1880: 3). Hir’s reply suggests the strength of her convictions, as she says, “T 
would sacrifice my life as well as my faith [for Ranjha]” (Na’at 1880: 4). If 
the gazi is attempting to persuade Hir to marry the correct suitor by invoking 


'S While the gazi is often a character of derision in Punjabi popular literature for his self-inter- 
est and corruptibility, he is simultaneously a figure of religious and legal authority. He is learned in 
Islamic jurisprudence, can perform religious services, and in pre-colonial, and often in colonial 
India as well, served in an official (state) capacity as a local judge. 
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an obligation of duty to one’s parents, Hir changes the terms of the debate 
altogether. 

Notice how in her rebuttal Hir reinterprets the concept of piety in which 
filial and religious duty is grounded. Hir’s description of her devotion to 
Ranjha points to her interpretation of proper conduct: “Everyday like a 
slave I take Ranjha’s name, without him, oh qgazi, to eat or drink would be for- 
bidden [haram]” (Na’at 1880: 5). The language Hir uses, especially the use of 
the term haram, co-opts a language associated with the doctrinal Islam of the 
gazi in which actions are deemed halal or haram, sanctioned or forbidden. Hir 
is being subversive when she uses the same language to very different ends. 
Instead of adhering to an order of behavior as sanctioned or forbidden 
under Islamic law and social custom, Hir defines a code of behavior, anchored 
in her devotion to her lover, which has its own set of principles. 

Hir points to these principles in her conversation with the gazi. She first 
rejects the gazi’s moral universe for its corruption and suggests that to 
abide by her parents wishes would bring her into conflict with her own 
beliefs, her own sense of pious conduct. “I asked for Ranjha from the 
shrine, from true belief and purity itself,” she tells the gazi (Na’at 1880: 6). 
If one recalls that earlier in the text Hir had conflated her devotion to 
Ranjha with devotion to God (“everyday like a slave I take Ranjha’s 
name’’), this reference to the shrine as the source for Ranjha suggests that 
the shrine is also the source for Hir’s understanding of pious action (for it rep- 
resents “true belief and purity itself’) and that it is the locus of her devotion. 
While one might interpret the conflict between the gazi and Hir as representing 
a duality between doctrinal Islam and Sufi Islam, this is not being suggested in 
this text. Rather, it appears that Hir is anchoring her beliefs in an institutional 
site with deep foundations in the Punjab, and simultaneously deploying the 
language and concept of the Sufi shrine to challenge the authority, social 
norms, and notions of duty argued for by the gazi. 

This becomes clearer if one examines a rendition of Hir-Ranjha composed 
by the poet Roshan. Entitled Hir Roshan and published repeatedly between 
1873 and 1900, Roshan’s text, like Na’at’s, focuses on a particular episode 
from the larger Hir-Ranjha narrative. In this case, the text is a conversation 
between Hir and her mother, Malki. At issue, as in Na’at’s text, is Hir’s resist- 
ance to the marriage arranged by her parents. In Hir Roshan, Malki attempts to 
convince Hir to abide by her parents’ wishes. Malki frames their debate 
around religious obligation; she argues that in order to behave in ways that 
coincide with honor, right conduct, and religious duty, Hir must marry the 
man her parents have chosen for her. 

The conversation between the two opens with Malki admonishing Hir to 
behave in accordance with Islamic law, or shari’a. “Abide by the shari’a 
Hir,” Malki tells her daughter, “do not go the way of the devil, oh my daugh- 
ter” (Roshan n.d.: 4). Hir’s response both prevents her mother from pursuing 
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this line of argument further and serves to introduce Hir’s notion of right 
conduct and religious duty. Hir responds, “If I were to turn my face away 
from Ranjha, I would die an infidel [kafir], oh mother. I hold the dictates of 
religious law dearly, I would not take one step outside of them, oh mother” 
(Roshan n.d.: 5). As in Na’at’s use of the term haram in the example above, 
Roshan’s use of the word kafir brings with it a wealth of meaning. 

In this exchange between Hir and her mother, Roshan sets up a duality with 
concepts that initially appear opposed to one another. One is shari’a, or 
Islamic law, the other is the notion of a kafir, or an individual who does not 
believe in, or does not abide by the tenets of Islam. In their conversation, 
Malki argues that Islamic law prescribes that Hir obey her parents in order 
to be a good Muslim. Hir’s response follows the same logic, only reverses 
its terms. Hir’s rebuttal argues that to give up Ranjha, precisely what her 
parents desire, would make her an infidel, one who turns her back on God. 
Hir’s response also suggests that her interpretation of Islamic law results in 
very different ends than does her mother’s. In challenging Malki’s interpret- 
ation of what behavior is in accordance with shari’a, what constitutes a 
kafir, Hir is challenging her mother’s interpretation of pious conduct. Hir’s 
actions in the text suggest that the religious law she adheres to defines pious 
conduct in very different ways from Malki. While Roshan never goes on to 
describe the parameters of this alternative, parallel realm of belief, other rendi- 
tions of Hir-Ranjha bring some of its associations into clearer focus. 

Hir Hussein, a text comprised of two si harfian, was extremely popular 
throughout the late nineteenth century. First published in 1871, Hir Hussein 
was republished at least a dozen times through the late 1880s. The first si 
harfi is a dialogue between Hir and Ranjha and the second is a dialogue 
between Hir and Malki. In this text the author Hussein does not introduce 
events from the earlier parts of the narrative, or treat the narrative in its 
entirety. Instead, he explores two points of conflict in detail: the conflict 
between Hir and Ranjha over her betrothal to Seido Khera (her parents’ 
choice of suitor) and that between Hir and Malki over the former’s relation- 
ship with Ranjha. Both exchanges portray Hir as a woman firm in her convic- 
tions as she defends herself against Ranjha’s accusations of infidelity, and 
counters her mother’s laments about her immorality. Hir Hussein also 
reveals, in very subtle shades, Hir’s piety and its heavy emphasis on saint 
veneration. 

Hussein’s first si harfi opens with Ranjha leaving Jhang, accusing Hir of 
being unfaithful to him. Agitated by Hir’s betrothal to Seido Khera, Ranjha 
exclaims, “get up and manage your cattle Hir, Ranjha is laying off this yoke 
... Your thoughts are always with the Kheras, you have no consideration for 
Ranjha, oh Hir’” (Hussein 1873: 2). Through the rest of the si harfi, Hir 
defends herself against Ranjha’s accusations. Hir’s strength of character is 
depicted in the last lines she utters to Ranjha in which she urges him to 
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remember her faithfulness and that she “broke the bonds of family and reli- 
gion” for his sake (1873: 4). What religion has Hir broken away from, and 
to what form of piety does she turn? The answers to these questions are 
alluded to in the text’s second half. 

Hussein’s second si harfi is a dialogue in which Malki implores Hir to give 
up what society deems to be her shameful behavior. Hir’s response shows that 
her mother is using more than the pressure of social norms to sway her daugh- 
ter’s behavior; Malki is relying on religious concepts as well. Hir’s response to 
her mother’s censure is: “Stop mother, don’t tell me any more, I have under- 
stood your meaning. You are making me turn my back on the ka’aba, by 
speaking of the hadith and the Kheras in the same breath” (Hussein 1873: 
5). Hir’s comment clearly indicates that Malki is relying on arguments 
about proper religious conduct to persuade Hir to marry Seido Khera. Hir’s 
rejection of the husband chosen for her marks a rejection not of those religious 
symbols, but rather the associations upon which her mother’s argument rests. 
In rejecting her mother’s dictates, Hir does not wish to, literally, “turn [her] 
back on the ka’aba” and the hadith. Instead, Hir challenges the very structures 
upon which her mother’s arguments are based. This is evident from a 
comment directed at Ranjha. In the following line we see a glimpse of 
where, and in what, Hir vests her piety. Cognizant of the challenges facing 
them both, in a poignant closing line to Ranjha, Hir says, “I, Hir, am your 
slave. Keep your trust and hope in the panj pir, oh Ranjha” (1873: 4). The 
panj pir, which literally means five saints, is as much a cultural as a religious 
symbol. The panj pir are an allusion to the Punjab’s greatest Sufi saints, and 
icons of the region’s Sufi tradition. Because of the piety with which they are 
associated, the panj pir are revered by Punjabis irrespective of their formal 
religious identity. In advocating belief in the panj pir, Hir’s words are full 
of hope and belief. By asking Ranjha to keep his faith in them, Hir is signaling 
her belief in an order symbolized by the archetypal saints of the Punjab. 

Thus far, my discussion has focused on texts by Muslim authors. The dis- 
course on religion and piety in these texts is decidedly in a Muslim idiom. 
That the gissa tradition was a regional literary tradition participated in by 
poets of all religions begs the question: what representations of piety are 
found in texts by Sikh and Hindu authors? Are the representations of piety 
in such texts markedly different from those discussed above? Or do they 
also represent participation and belief in an order symbolized by saint venera- 
tion? Examination of a series of texts by Hindu and Sikh authors suggests that, 
in these texts as well, the privileged form of piety is that associated with saint 
veneration. 

Take, for example, Navan Qissa Hir by the poet Kishore Chand (a Hindu). 
The earlier portions of this text are set in Takht Hazara and follow Ranjha’s 
disappointments after his father’s death. Dejected by his (dis)inheritance, 
Ranjha one day goes to sit with a group of religious mendicants (fagirs) 
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who are camped on the outskirts of Takht Hazara. Ranjha tells the mendicants 
of his sorrows, and they in turn console him by referring to the intervention of 
the panj pir. Upon hearing his tale they say: “the panj pir will always help you. 
We have given our solemn pledge” (Chand 1914: 4). With these words, 
Ranjha’s fears are assuaged and, under the protection of the panj pir, he 
leaves Takht Hazara on his epic journey in search of Hir. 

The importance of saints also surfaces in the rendition of Hir-Ranjha by 
Kishan Singh Arif. Here again one sees saint veneration privileged as a form 
of devotion. This is initially evidenced in the composition through the inter- 
vention of the panj pir. In Arif’s text, the panj pir come to Ranjha in a 
dream as he travels from Takht Hazara to Jhang. The reader or listener is 
told, “along the way he came in contact with some pirs. The panj pir them- 
selves came to him in a dream, a wondrous miracle. Kishan Singh says, to 
meet the panj pir is to know God’s way” (Arif 1889: 40). Ranjha’s respect 
for and devotion to these individuals is represented through his reaction to 
the meeting. “Ranjha put his two hands together as he prostrated in saluta- 
tion,” Arif wrote, “saying to them, I am your ... slave” (1889: 40). Although 
the panj pir initially chastise Ranjha for leaving home at too young an age, 
upon hearing of his devotion to Hir they support his endeavor: “go now and 
meet Hir, for this we pray. We will meet you again in Jhang. If you encoun- 
ter any difficulty, remember us in your heart. Kishan Singh says, with each 
breath focus your soul’s attention on the Lord” (1889: 44). The exchange 
between Ranjha and the panj pir ends with this injunction: “Kishan Singh 
says, to live without one’s beloved is forbidden [haram] in this world” 
(1889: 44). That Arif, a Sikh, should use haram, a word steeped with 
Islamic connotations, suggests that the Islamic idiom of Hir-Ranjha texts 
is just that: an idiom, rather than a discourse specifically on Islam. Arif’s 
use of haram not only indicates that an Islamic idiom was the literary 
norm of this narrative tradition, but also that irrespective of its Islamic 
idiom, the sentiments being depicted in Hir-Ranjha texts were relevant 
beyond a Muslim community. If one were to engage the multivalence of 
the language used in these texts, then haram connotes forbidden under 
shari’a in an Islamic context, and, in a broader context, suggests that 
which is forbidden under the tenets of religion. At a broader level, the 
Islamic idiom used in Hir-Ranjha texts was the language employed for a 
discourse on piety that was not, at the levels of either production or con- 
sumption, limited to Muslims alone. 

In an essay on the Ramayana narrative tradition, A. K. Ramanujan writes 
that its plot—as is the case with many Indian popular narrative traditions, 
including Hir-Ranjha—is “always already there” (1991: 46). The audience 
does not read or listen to this narrative to learn what happens; they read or 
listen out of an appreciation for the art of poetic composition or artistic 
performance. The audience, then, of Kishan Singh Arif’s text knew from 
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the outset that the relationship between Hir and Ranjha would be in conflict 
with an interpretation of religious obligation used to buttress the authority 
of Hir’s parents. Thus, to suggest that Ranjha’s living without his 
beloved is haram suggests beliefs that are not coterminous with that 
interpretation of Islam that will be associated later in the text with Hir’s 
family. In short, what the brief meeting between Ranjha and the panj pir 
in Arif’s text illustrates is both the privileging of saint veneration above 
other forms of religiosity and the allusion to a set of beliefs, to forms of 
piety, that do not conform to the injunctions of religion as practiced by 
the dominant forces in society. Instead, the Hir-Ranjha narrative privileges 
an understanding of religious obligation and piety that challenges authority 
structures, and represents a vision of piety that is distinct from the religios- 
ity of characters such as the gazi and Hir’s parents. This piety is articulated 
through reference to Sufi saints and shrines, institutions and institutional 
sites that were prominent across the Punjab, and which were patronized 
by people from all walks of life. Hir-Ranjha texts, then, point to an articu- 
lation of piety centered on saint veneration, a form of piety that was shared 
by Punjab’s inhabitants. 

That saint veneration is so central to these texts is clear. It is also clear, 
however, that the depictions of saint veneration make little reference to 
Punjab’s major religious traditions. Characters’ participation in this world 
of devotion and devotional practice seems to bear no direct relation to 
Islam, Hinduism, Sikhism, or any other religion. The way saint veneration 
is represented in these texts points to an independent set of beliefs that are 
neither in conflict with Punjab’s major religious traditions, nor coterminous 
with them. Hir-Ranjha texts portray a religious world—with remarkable con- 
sistency—that operates as a parallel arena of belief. Hir, after all, does not 
want to be in conflict with the shari’a, she does not want to be a kafir. But 
she is also not satisfied with the religious world that her parents and the 
gazi represent. The relationship between these spheres of religiosity as rep- 
resented in Hir-Ranjha texts, however, is ill represented by the notion of syn- 
cretism. Hir’s beliefs are neither an amalgam of Hindu and Muslim practice, 
nor does her participation in the religious world of the shrine appear in any 
way predicated on her religious identity as a Muslim. 

Punjabi gisse were, as I have endeavored to show, remarkably consistent in 
their representations of piety, always privileging saint veneration. This was a 
form of piety that all Punjabis could participate in, irrespective of differences 
of religion, class, or caste. Indeed, we know that Punjabis of all backgrounds 
actively participated in devotional activities at shrines in the late nineteenth 
century. That this particular form of piety is a core concept in a tradition of 
Punjabi popular narratives such as Hir-Ranjha, however, suggests that it rep- 
resents more than religious conviction alone. These texts, after all, were not 
religious tracts, but popular narratives circulating through print and 
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performance. The centrality of representations of piety in these texts points to 
the importance of saint veneration to the region’s cultural imagination. Put 
another way, the piety represented in the Punjabi gissa is clearly an integral 
aspect of a regional cultural identity. That this cultural identity—which 
encompassed people of all religions (much like the gissa tradition itself)— 
has been muted in scholarly representations of the Punjab’s colonial past is 
not surprising, not only given the lingering effects of India’s Partition, but 
also because it is less pronounced in the colonial archive, where conflict 
and contestation between religious communities was a prominent aspect of 
political discourse. By turning to the Punjabi gissa and reading it as a 
historical source—perhaps in the way that Ganesh Das Vadhera imagined 
when he recounted gisse in his history of the Punjab—this aspect of 
Punjab’s colonial history comes into clearer focus. 


CONCLUSION 


This essay has explored how the Punjabi gissa is related to Perso-Islamic lit- 
erary traditions by examining the use of invocations in compositions of Hir- 
Ranjha. In their use of invocations, which in their traditional form drew on 
an Islamic vocabulary and sources of religious authority, Punjabi poets incor- 
porated the gissa into a Perso-Islamic literary milieu. At the same time, by 
incorporating local sources of authority, or drawing on alternative genealogies 
of religious authority, the Punjabi gissa goes beyond the parameters of the 
Perso-Islamic tradition and roots itself in the local context of the Punjab. In 
doing so, the gissa genre in the Punjab constitutes a regional literary tradition, 
one that reflects its social and religious context and is engaged with local 
social concerns. 

This essay has also argued that Punjabi gisse provide insights into the 
cultural and religious history of the Punjab during the colonial period. My 
examination of the Hir-Ranjha narrative tradition shows that the privileged 
form of piety in the text was associated with saint veneration. Allusions to 
saint veneration in the text provide a language to articulate a shared notion 
of piety, and its attendant devotional practices. Rather than interpreting this 
shared piety and devotion as a syncretic practice, I have argued that saint 
veneration is better understood as constituting a parallel, alternative spiritual 
practice that was accessible to all of Punjab’s inhabitants. Literary represen- 
tations in Punjabi popular narratives such as Hir-Ranjha suggest that people 
participated in saint veneration without recourse to or invoking pre-existing 
religious identities. The practice involved the reinterpretation of piety and 
constituted beliefs that stood alongside formal categories of religious identity, 
without necessarily being in conflict with them. The repeated depiction of this 
form of devotional practice in the most ubiquitous Punjabi cultural form 
suggests the importance of this social formation in Punjabi popular imagin- 
ation, and in Punjab’s religious and cultural history. 
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